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LETTER OF GERRIT SMITH. 

Tlic first lie lias written since liis sickness. 
His liealtli of body and brain restored. 
Treatment of liim by tlie New-York | j‘ r 
Democratic Vigilant Association. 

Petebdoro, May 1, 

William Qoodkll. Editor op Prixcipla, 

My Dear Friend :■—This is my Brat letter Binee I left the 
Lunatic Asylum. During all these months I have been 

"-as the hung-up lute, that ne’er hath spoken 

Since tho satl day its master chord was broken.” 

Why do I write my first letter to you? First, because 
through you I can best answer the deeply earnest inquiries re¬ 
specting my health—its loss and recovery—made more fre¬ 
quently by persons of the class who read yonr paper, than by 
persons of other classes. Second, because I prefer that my 
first communication in this my resnrrectiou state, when more 
than ever I prize the true religion, shonld be with those who 
give the best evidences of possessing it. I do not forget that 
many of them, even your good self included, think him to bea 
very poor judge of what constitutes the true religion, who is 
si ignorant of the importance of questions on depravity, future 
punishment, and the atonement, 


not as blameworthy as many think 
j me, for the prostration of my brain. They censure me for not 
i having relaxed my nsnal incessant labors. They say that nn- 
I der my bodily diseases, I should have given up my extensive 
correspondence, writing for the press, public speaking, and the 
I eare of a large landed estate. It.is, by the way, something to 
my credit, that I so far favored my feeble healtli as not once 
all the year 1859 to go from home to a public meeting. I 
readily admit that I am not blameless for having been the sub¬ 
ject of these diseases. In respect to them, Jesas could not 
say of me : “ Neither hath this man sinned nor his parents.’ 

I confess myself gnilty of having sinfully violated the laws of 
one of the best constitutions ever given to man. I have over¬ 
worked myself. 

Forgetting that human powers have limits, I forgot to think 
that I could not do all that I wished to do. But in a world 
where there is so much to do that few are found willing to do. 
it is not always easy to resist the temptation to overdo. 

For a dozen years before the last, I had at times suffered 
from dyspepsy—though by no means as severely os had many 
persons of my acquaintance. My suffering was mainly in the 
quick and strong sympathy of my head with my dyspeptic sto¬ 
mach. Vertigo and other most uncomfortable sen3al ions— 
now as if my head were made of lead, and now as if it were 
made of cork—were among the products of this sympathy. 
Never did I suffer so much in this wise as when I went to Con¬ 
gress. 1 did not venture to take iny seat, the first week ; and 


to put them all entirely _ | 

outside of the essence of that religion. I do not forget that in j when, a few days after taking it, I rose to make my first speech, 
the eye of such be is blind to the true religion, who dares to j I was painfully uncertain whether I should have head enough 


doubt the Divine inspiration of parts of the Bible ; refuses 
accept the claims of absolute authority, which are set up for 
it; insists that instead of the final trial of the rights of human 
nature by that authority, human nature is itself the final au¬ 
thority by which to try the Bible ; and who says, in terms so 
plain as to shock the prevailing religious sense, that even this 
book, immeasurably best of all books though it be, is good or 
bad, right or wrong, so far and only as far as it agrees or dis¬ 
agrees with human nature. You might perhaps consent that 
love—love in the heart to God and man—illustrated by such 
love in the life, makes up the whole of the essence of the true 
religion. Bnt you would add what I cannot—that soundness 
on the points referred to,fis essential to this love. 

But not to mind now what is thought of my own religion_ 

it is, in my very high regard for the religion of yourself and 
e whom I have been classing with you, that I find a strong 


A falso alarm, ono morning, whilst it did but disquiet the 
other members of my family, quite overcame me. Tho 
news, a few weeks after, of the death of my old and dear 
friend, John Brown, and his two sons, was a great shock to 
roc. It contributed not a littlo to hasten my condition to 
it« crisis. Only three wcoks after, I went down under a 
troop of hallucinations. My family were reduced to pover¬ 
ty. They woro cast off by their friends and the world. 
Those, who had put their property into my hands, had lost 
it. I was bound in honor aud justice to go to Virginia and 
stand by and suffer with my unfortunate friend. Indeed it 
wns only from believing that I was on my way to Virginia, 
that I wcut so willingly to Utica. The idea, however, say 
mv family, and my own memory says it also, which most 
haunted and distressed me, was that my friends and rela¬ 
tives in tho South believed that I had plotted their murder. 
No one now donbts that I got it from the terrible charges 
brought against me in the Manifesto of the New-York 
Democratic Vigilant Association. For it turns out, though 
of course I have no distinct recollection of it, that I con¬ 
tinued until within a vory few days of my going to the 
Asylum, to look over the newspapers. 

As soon as Dr. Gray learned my caso, ho decided that 
sleeplessness was the proximate cause of my insanity ; and 
therefore that tho ono thing which I needed was slocp. Ho 
uoceedod in getting mo so much of it, that in a fortnight 
ny wildness was gone, though in the first half of this fort¬ 
night I sank so low as not to know ono of the porsous 
around me, not even my friend and college mate, E. A. 
Wetmore; so low indeed as to be apparently within a few 
hours of death. In another fortnight I required no attend- 
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to make head-way. My friend Dr. Jones of Onondaga, 
in the same Congress. I will remember that to my remark, 

that I was so afraid of falling in the streets, as not to dare to j ant, and was removed into Dr. Gray's family. Three weeks 
walk them without carrying my name and other information more, and ho brought mo to the home which had always 
in my hat, hie quick and witty reply was: “ Such things in I been, and whicii was now far more than ever, my earthly 
your hat are of themselves enough to make you fall’' j heaven. 

I always was alarmed enough and prudent enough to reduce I I am prepared to say that on the whole I do 

the labors of my brain, in the times of these admonitory sen- my insanity. The following are among my reas_ 

actions. I did so wheu in Cungress; and to this cause among conclusion : 

others was it owing, that I was so much more oi a talking I 1st. Dr. Gray assures me that hut for tho shocks which 
than thinking member. But the dyspepsy, which began in j hastened my downfall or but for others, which might have 

the Fall of 1858 and continued a year, was attended by none j occurred to that end, I should gradually have gone down 

of these sensations, and therefore by none of the admonitions j under the pressure of my bodily diseases and mental labors 
involved in them. Palpitation of heart, of which 1 had hitb- I into a hopeless typo of insanity and to speedy death, 
erto experienced nothing, was its incessant companion and 2d. I)r. Gray was accustomed to comfort and cheer me 
chief signal. My head felt well aud my brain worked easy. I with the prediction, that my sickness would result in a 
l for choosing yourself as the proper person to whom to : Dr. Gray, the Superintendent of the Asylum, believes that even • greatly improved condition of both body anil brain. This 
address this letter. Jesus would have even himself judged by his - in the first half of the year 1859,1 had come into that stage prediction there is growing reason to hope will lie verified, 
works. He reqnires us to judge each other by our works. Your or character of insanity called '-exaltation of the mind. ’ I Pertain at least is it, that I am restored to a far higher de¬ 
works approve your religion.; and therefore do I approve it— never read, studied nor wrote with more pleasure. To speak • gree of bodily health than I bad enjoyed since 1 was st¬ 
and none the less promptly and cordially, because I have to \ plainly, I had never so much confidence in my powers, and was tacked with typhoid fever. It seems that I had to sink to 

dissent from some of your religious theories and speculations. Devc-r so egotistical. I boasted that I could do more than at - t he very bottom before I could get an impetus upward. For 

There are many men, very religious in their way, whose works , the age of forty. This being the condition of my brain, it is the last six or eight weeks I have not suffered from uys- 
nevertheles do not commend their religion. I think this is j not at all strange that, although, as my nurse believes, I slept pepsy; and from the time I went to the Asylum I have had 
true of the New York State Temperance Society men, who j but three hours a night, during most of that year, (less than j no palpitation of heart. It is irue that mv nerves are not 
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yet entirely composed, and that I should fear the conse- ; 
quences of yenturiog into scenes of strong excitement. I j 
have not dared, since my return from the Asylum, to spend j 
a night from home. It is true too. that there are even yet j 
lingerings of thy hallucinations. For instance, I have not ; 
wholly ceased to feel surprise when persons show me mark¬ 
ed kindness or respect—so deep, during the worst stage of 
my insanity, was my sense of my utter unworthiness of such 
manifestations. What is unhappiesi in my case is, that I 
have to avoid looking back upon the year 1859, not only 
because a part of it is full of darkness to my eye and of 
anguish to my heart, hut because of the painful uncertainty 
and confusion which overhang other and larger parts of it. 
Nevertheless I regard myself as restored to health. 

3d. Should dyspepsy return upon me severely, and es¬ 
pecially should wakefulness ensue, I and my family will bo 
concerned for my brain, and a prompt, judicious and roost 
probably successful treatment for its protection will be 
adopted. 

4lh. I know now, to a far greater extent than I ever knew 
before, how to appreciate a well conducted Lunatic Asylum, 
like that in Utica. Doctors Cleveland, Turtlelot and Wright 
are worthy of their association with Dr.Gray. The Institu¬ 
tion appears to mo to he controlled by wisdom and love. 

How sad are the effects of the popular prejudices and 
superstitions against Lunatic Asylums ! Doubtless a large 
share of the scholars, statesmen, and men of vast commer¬ 
cial operations, whose deaths at their homes the newspapers 
ascribe to “ brain fever,” would be cured, if their families 
could brave the reproach of having them in a Lunatic Asy¬ 
lum. Had my family been superstitious enough to regard 
it as more sinful to have a diseased brain than a diseased 
arm, or foolish enough to partake of the common notion 
that it is disgraceful to be the inmate of a Lunatic Asylum, 
I, too, should have been left to die at home, and I, too, 
should have been published as having died of “brain 


house but once in the year 1859, and then only for a 
day and a half. He was on his way from Kansas to 
his home. It was his custom to call on mo in his journeys 
from the one to the other. At the time of bis last visit he 
was sick with fever and ague, and so deaf as to make con¬ 
versation with him quite difficult. He wa» accompanied by 

young man who nursed him, and whom I had never before 
seen nor heard of. On referring to my diary I find that 
during their stay in my house no persons visited it except 
my wife’s sister and her young children. Republicans may 
have concocted plans with John Brown. But they did it 
not under my roof, nor anywhere else with my knowledge. 
Republicans may have given him moneys and even arms. 
But I never knew from what persons, except my neighbors 
and myself, he received moneys: and astonished was I at 
learning, after the collision at Harper’s Ferry, that the arms 
of the Kansas Committee were in Virginia. I had not for 
years heard anything of those arms. 

To the manifesto again. Here follows the first of its 
three newspaper columns. The present occasion calls for 
the republication of no more of it. 

Democratic Vigilant ASSOCla- 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the New York 
Democratic Vigilant Association, held on the 18th inst., a 
Committee was unanimously appointed, on motion ot Mr. Roy¬ 
al Phelps, “To collect the details of the history of the affair at 
Harper's Ferry, and. if it prove that there be any connection, 
between the conspirators aud any political body at the North, 

that-sum of money be appropriated to disseminate the 

facts, and to make known to our Southern brethren our utter 
condemnation of the instigators of the movement.” 

In accordance with this resolution, the Committee, consist¬ 
ing of Messrs. Watts Sherman, Royal Phelps, and S. L. M Bar- 
low, submitted, at a meeting which was convened on the 26th 
inst., the following address to the people for consideration. It 
was unanimously resolved that it should he printed in pamph¬ 
let form, and in the newspapers, and extensively circulated, 
under the authority of the Democratic Vigilant Association, 
whose Executive Committee consists of the following gentle- 


5th. I now sympathize with the insane as I never did 
before—and especially with those whose hallucinations like 
my own are of a deeply painful character. Although the 
last half of my life has been a history of sicknesses and sur¬ 
gical operations, (eight of the latter) yet was the sum total 
of my sufferings in them very small compared with what I 
suffered in a fortnight of my insanity. Do you wonder 
that the imaginary can so surpass the real? Let me assure 
you that none of all the realities of life were ever so in¬ 
tensely real to me as were the imaginations of ray distem¬ 
pered brain; and that the deepest earnestness I had ever 
fait before was but affectation and hypocrisy compared with 
that mighty earnestness which had now taken possession of 
my whole soul! 

Since the return of my reason I have seen that some 
newspaper editors and other persons made fun of my insan¬ 
ity. My only reply is that they would not have done so had 
they known what I was suffering; and that should any one 
of them become insane, I shall be found to have learned by 
the things I had suffered, not to ridicule him. 

6th. But for my insanity I should, quite probably, have 
been put upon my trial for treason and murder, or even 
assassinated. I do not say this because, when on comiDg 
to myself, I found that the New York Herald had, during 
my insanity, been intent on compassing my death. No 
hart ever panted after the water brooks more than did that 
news-paper after my blood. This was manifest when its 
columns were used to make the exasperated South believe 
that the Harper’s Ferry affair was concocted under my roof; 
that John Brown was in Peterhoro “ last spring for several 
weeks, a guest of Gerrit Smith’s house; and that whilst 
here, a number of the most prominent and leading Repub¬ 
licans visited him, and were for days in consultation with 
him.” But it was not this Which made me feel that the 
wicked had put my life in great danger. I could not as¬ 
cribe so much influence to that bad sheet. It was when I 
had.read the manifesto, already referred to, put forth by 
thirty-one men of the city of New-York, selected to do the 
deed, because their vast wealth, high social position, com¬ 
manding influence, and indisputable title to be believed 
would give to that satanic deed the widest, fullest, surest 
effect—it was then that I felt my insanity to have been the 
most merciful providence in my whole life. 

But before further remarks on the manifesto, let me 
return for a moment to say, that John Brown was at my 
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Fellow citizens : The community was thrown into conster¬ 
nation on the 17th inst., by the apalling intelligence, that a 
formidable outbreak, headed by Northern Abolitionists, had 
broken out at Harper’s Ferry in Virgiuia, with the avowed ob 
ject of arousing the colored population of the South, to take up 
arms against their masters. It resulted in the sacrifice of valu¬ 
able lives, and the destruction of private und public property ; 
but it fuiled of success, and most of those who actively partici¬ 
pated in it, were slain or taken pilsoners. Had the expecta¬ 
tions of its leaders been fulfilled, a portion of the Southern 
States would now be under the scourge of a hideous uprising 
of brutality and ignorance against civilization, involving fear¬ 
ful deeds of blood, rapine, and outrage, which it sickens the 
imagination to dwell upon. 

Short lived and contracted in locality, as the Harper’s Ferry 
rebellion was, such deep and enduring results, for good or evil, 
cannot fail to spring from it, that it is essential for every con¬ 
servative citizeu to understand its true import. We therefore 
request a careful perusal of the following outline of its history, 
aud that every one who cherishes the peace and welfare of his 
country, will ponder over the truths it teaches, before voting 
at the coming election. It will appear that Northern Aboli¬ 
tionists, have long contemplated a war of races ; that prepara¬ 
tions for it have been slowly and deliberately made; that the 
recent invasion of the South, was not intended to be an isola¬ 
ted one ; that its active agents were supplied with money and 
aims from the Kansas Fiee State lund, and by sympathizers in 
the North ; aud lhat the documents exposing their rules of fu¬ 
ture action, are founded upon the principle# laid down in the 
speech delivered by the Hon. Willium H. Seward, at Rochester, 
on the 25th of October, 1858. You will be called upon on the 
7th of November, next, to signity by your vote, your approval 
or rejection of these pernicious principles, and we ask you to 
reflect before giving them y our indorsement, upon the calami¬ 
ties which would flow from their adoprion. 

It has been discovered that a Central Association was organ¬ 
ized some time ago, which adopted the following plan for the 
abolition of slavery. Among its founders were Mr. John Brown 
—known familiarly as ‘ Ossawatomie” Brown, Mr. H. Kagi, 
Gerrit Smith, and many others, some of whom, as has bee# re¬ 
vealed, subsequently established subsidiary associations in dif¬ 
ferent. towns and cities of the country 

“When a human being is set upon by a robber,ravisher,mur¬ 
derer, or tyrant of any kind, it is the duty of the bystanders to 
go to his or her rescue, by force, if need be. In general, nothing 


will excuse men in the non-performance of this duty, except 
the pressure of higher duties, (if such there be,) inability to af¬ 
ford relief, or too great danger to themselves or others. 

“ThiB duty being naturally inherent in human relations and 
necessities, governments and laws are of no authority in oppo¬ 
sition to it. If they interpoee themselves, they must be trampled 
under foot without ceremony, as we would trample under foot, 
laws that wonld forbid us to rescue men from wild beasts or 
from burning buildings." 

On this principle, it is (he duty of the non-slaveholders of thit 
country , in their private capacity as individuals —without asking the 
permission or waiting the movements of the Government—to 
go to the rescue of the slaves from the hands of their oppressors. 

"This duty- is so self-evident and natural a one, that he who 
pretends to doubt it, should be regarded either as seeking to 
evade it or as himself a servile and ignorant slave of corrupt in¬ 
stitutions or customs. 

• Holding these opinions, ice propose to act upon them, and we invite 
all other citizens of the United States to join us in the enter¬ 
prise. To enable them to judge of its feasibility, we lay before 
them the following programme of measures, which, we think, 
ought to be adopted, and would be successful: 

‘‘1. The formation of associations, throughout the country, of 
all persons who are willing to pledge themselves publicly to fa¬ 
vor the enterprise, and render assistance and support, of any 

“ 2. Establishing or sustaining papers to advocate the entor- 

“ J. Refusing to vote for any person for any civil or military 
office whatever, who ii not publicly committed to the enter- 

• ‘4. Raising money and military equipments. 

‘ '5. Forming and disciplining such military Companies as may volun¬ 
teer for actual service. 

“ G. Detaching the non-slaveholders of the South from all alliance 
until the slaveholders, and inducing them to co-operate with us. by 
appeals to their safety, interest, honor, justice, and humanity. 

“ 7. Informing theslaves (by emissaries to be sent among them, 'or 
through the non-slaveholders of the South) of the plan of emancipation, 
that they may be prepared to co-operate ot the proper lime. 

‘ ’ 8. To encourage emigration to the South, of persons favor¬ 
ing the movement. 

9 When the preceding preliminaries shall have sufficiently 
prepared the way, then to land military forces (at numerous points at 
the same lime) in the South , echo shall raise the standard of freedom, and 
call to it the slaves, and such free persons as may be wdliny to join it. 

“10 If emancipation shall he accomplished only by actual 
hostilities, then, as all the laws of war, of nature, and of justice, 
will require that the emancipated slaves shall be compensated 
for their previous wrongs, we avow it our purpose to make such com¬ 
pensation, so far as the property of the slaveholders and their abators can 
compensate them, and we avow our intention to make known this 
determination to the slaves beforehand, with a view to give 
them courage and self respect, to nerve them to look boldly 
into the eyes of their tyrants, and to give them true idea, of the 
relations of justice existing between themselves and their op¬ 
pressors. 

“ 11. To remain in the South, after emancipation, until we 
shall have established, or have seen established, snch govern¬ 
ment as will secure the future freedom of the persons enrauci- 

“ And we anticipate that the public avowal of these meas¬ 
ures, and our open and zealous preparation for them, will have 
the effect, within some reasonable time—we trust within a few 
years at. fmthest—to detach the government and the country 
at large from the interests of the slaveholders; to destroy the se¬ 
curity and value of slave property ; to annihilate the commercial 
credit of the slaveholders, und finally to accomplish the extinction 
of Slavery. We hope it may he without blood. 

“ If it be objected that this sche e proposes war, we confess 
the fact. It does propose war-private war, indeed—but, nevertheless 
war, if that should prove necessary, and our answer to the objection 
is, that in revolutions of this nature, it is necessary that private 
individuals should take the first steps. The tea must Ire thiown 
overboard, the Bastile must be tom down, the first gun must 
he fired, by private persons, before a new government can he 
organized or the old one be forced (for nothing but danger to 
itself will force it) to adopt the measures which the insurgents 
have in view. 

“ If the American Governments, State or National, would 
abolish slavery, we would leave the work in their hands But 
as they do not, aud apppareutly will not, we propose to force 
them to do it, or to do it ourselves in defiance ot them. 

“If any considerable number of the American people will 
join us, the work will be an easy and bloodless one; for slavery 
can live only in quiet, and in the sympathy or subjection of all 
around it. 

“ We, the suberibere, residents of the town of—in the coun- 
, ty of—, in the State of—, believing in the priuciples, and ap¬ 
proving generally ot the measures set forth in the foregoing 
“ Plan for the abolition of Slavery” and in the accompanying 
address “To the non slaveholders of the South,” hereby 
unite ourselves in on association to be called The League of 
Freedom , in the town of—, for the purpose of aiding to carry 
said plan into effect, and we hereby severally declare it to Ire 
our sincere intention to cooperate with each other, and with all 
other associations within the United States, having the same 
purpose in view—and adopting the same platform of principles 
and measures.' ’ 

t ogether with this general plan of association, the manner 
in which its members intended to carry out its objects, was 
drawn up for secret circulation among those whom it was hoped 
would lend it aa-istanee in the South. It reads as follows : 

“OUR PLAN THEN IS— 

“1. To make war (openly or secretly, as circumstances may 
dictate), upon the property of the slaveholders aud their ab- 
bettors—not for its destruction, if that can easily be avoided, 
but to convert it to the use of the slaves. If it cannot be thus 
converted, then we advise its destruction. Teach the slaves to 
bum their master's buildings, to kill their cattle and horses, 
to conceal or destroy farming utensils, to abandon labor in seed 
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•‘2. To make slaveholders objects of derieion and r . 

by flogging them whenever they shall be guilty of flogging 
their slaves. 


“1 To cultivate the friendship and confidence of the slaves : 
to consult with them as to their rights and interests, nnd .the 
means of promoting them ; to show your interest in their wel¬ 
fare, and your readiness to assist them ; let them know that 
they have yonr sympathy, and it will give them courage, self- 
respect and ambition, end make men of them—infinitely bet¬ 
ter men to live by, as neighbors and friends, than the indolent, 
arrogant, selfish, heartless domineering robbers .and tyrants, 
who now keep both yourselves and the slaves in subjection, 
and look with oontempt upon all who live by honest labor. 

•‘5. To change yonr political institutions goon as possible; 
and, in the meantime, give never a vote to a slaveholder ; pay 
no taxes to their government, if you can either resist or evade 
them ; as witnesses and jurors, give no testimony and no ver¬ 
dicts in support of any Elavchoidlng claims ; perform no mili¬ 
tary, patrol, or police service ; mob slavebolding courts, jailB, 
and sheriffs ; <lo nothing in short, for sustaining slavery, but 
everything you safely can, publicly and privately, for its over- 

The document in question, continues: 

“We arc unwilling to take the responsibility of advising any 
general insurrection, or any taking of life, until we, of the 
North, go down to take part in it, in such numbers ns to insure 
a certain and easy victory. We therefore advise, that for the 
present, operations be confined to the seizure of property, and 
the chastisement of individual slaveholders, and their accom¬ 
plices ; and that these things be done only so far ns they can 
be deni without too great danger to the actors. 

“Wo specially advise the flogging of individual slaveholders. 
This is a case where the medical principle, that like cures like, 
will certainly succeed. Give tire slaveholders, then, a taste of 
their own whips. Spare their lives, but not their backs. The 
arrogance they have acquired try the use of the lash upon oth¬ 
ers, will be soon taken out of them, when the same scourge 
shall be applied to themselves A band of ten or twenty de¬ 
termined negroes, well armed, having their rendevous in the 
forests, coining out upon the plantations by day or night, seiz¬ 
ing individual slaveholders, stripping them, aud flogging them 
soundly, in the presence of their own slaves, would soon abol¬ 
ish slavery over a large district. 

“These bands oould also do "a good work by kidnapping in¬ 
dividual slaveholders, taking them into the forest, and holding 
them aa hostages for the good behavior of the whites remaining 
on the plantation ; compelling them also to execute deeds of 
emancipation, and conveyances of their property to tbeir slaves. 
These contracts could probably never afterward be successfully 
disavowed on the ground of duress, (especially after new gov¬ 
ernments favorable to liberty, should be established,) inasmuch 
as such contracts would he nothing more than justice : and 
men may rightfully be coerced to do justice. Such contracts 
would be intrinsically as valid as the treaties by which con¬ 
quered nations make satisfaction for the injustice which caused 
the war," 

“The more bold and resolute slaves, should be encourage!! to 
form themselves into hands, build forts in the forest, and there 
collect arms, stores, horses—everything that will enable (hem 
to sustain themselves, aud carry on their warfare against the 
slaveholders. 

“Another important measure on the part of the slaves, will 
be to disarm their masters, so far as that is practicable, by seiz¬ 
ing and concealing their weapons whenever opportunity "oilers. 
They should also kill all slave-hunting dogs, aud the owners, 
too, if that should prove necessary. . 

“Whenever the slaves on a plantations are not powerful or 
courageous enough to resist, they should be encouraged to de¬ 
sert in a body, temporarily, especially at harvest time, so as to 
cause the crops to perish for want of hands to gather them. 

“Many other ways will suggest themselves to you, and the 
slaves, by which the slaveholders can be annoyed and injured, 
without causing any general outbreak or shedding of blood.'' 

The Manifesto then proceeds to give, not with entire cor¬ 
rectness, parts of one of my letters, and the whole of anoth¬ 
er. Standing by themselves, there is nothing in those let¬ 
ters to arouse suspicion against me. But, if interpreted in 
the light of the foregoing extract from the Manifesto, as 
they necessarily must be, if my name is there justly used, 
how can my virtual and responsible participation in the 
Harper's Ferry outbreak, be doubted 1 Moreover, if this 
extract speaks but truth, how could it be expected that the 
Courts would characterize that outbreak with 
treason and murder ? Why, then, was I not, at the time of 
the issuing of the Manifesto, proceeded against,by the Courts 
or by assassins ? The one only answer is—because I was 
insane. And why is it that I am not now thus proceeded 
against ? The one only answer is—because the whole pub¬ 
lic, the South as well as the North, have come to learn that 
among all the meanest, nakedest, and most atrocious lies, 
this .Manifesto has the preeminence. 

Look at its meanness. The only names it dares connect 
with this bloody and horrible Association, of whose exist¬ 
ence, no one. so far as 1 aia aware, has yet heard, are those 
ol three dead men. Kagi was actually dead. Brown was 
to die in a few days. I was sick and insane :—and as my 
years were more than three score, it was uot believed that 


I could live many weeks, or that if 1 should, my reason 
would be restored. But the Manifesto evidently failed to 
take into account the recuperative power of a thorough 
temperance man—of one who had conscientiously and re¬ 
ligiously abstained for thirty years from intoxicating liq¬ 
uors, and even from tea and coffee ; and to whom tobac- j 
co was no less hateful than rum. Such a man is privileged 
to say, in the hour of his calamity, “Rejoice not against me, 
O mino onemv; when I fall, I shall arise; when I at in 
darkness, the Lord shall he a light unto mo.” Look at fur¬ 
ther evidence of this unparalclled meanness. The great 
and pressing object of the Manifesto, was to defeat the Re¬ 
publican party at the Election to take place in ten or twelve | 
days. Hence it represented me to be a member of that 
| Party, although knowing full well that I belonged to no par- , 
ty, nnd that I was entirely content to forego, for conscience | 
sake, both in the State and in tho Church, all the offices, j 
honors nnd advantages, which attend on party membership. 
Again, although knowing me to be a man of peace, instead 
of war, of moral suasion instead of blood, nevertheless, as 
John Brown was known to be my beloved friend; to have 
obtained loans and gifts of money from me whenover ap¬ 
plied for ; to have bought his form 8 from mo; and to have 
been tho father and friend of ono of the little communties 
on lands I had given to my colored brethren, so did tho 
Manifesto judge mine to bo the expedient name for con¬ 
necting with this plundering and killing Association, and 
for serving as the link to couple the Republican Party with 
John Brown and his doings at Harper’s Ferry. 

Then seo, at least so far as it speaks of my connection 
with this Association, how naked, as well as mean a lie is 
this Manifesto. When they who prepared it, are arraigned 
for connecting my name with their fancy built Association, 
they in effect confess, that they had not a shred nor a sem¬ 
blance of fact to justify their villainy. Nay more, conclus¬ 
ive testimony shall appear, at tho propor time and in the 
proper place, to prove that all tlieso thirty ; one “merchant 
princes,” admitted, when the Manifesto was published, that 
in respect to iffy self, it was a “calumnyand that they all 
declared, (perhaps to soothe their guilty consciences, per¬ 
haps to quiet my friends, or perhaps both,) that “they would 
seo to it, that no harm should come to Gerrrit Smith.” It is 
true that they had set tho dogs on me; but then they would 
interpose to save me from being torn to death. It is true 
that they did not wish to kill me : —but then how could 
they resist tho temptation to use my uamo for the greatly 
needed and highly meritorious purpose of killing Gid- 
diugs, and Seward, and other prominent Republicans. 

Finally, look at the atrocity of this Manifesto lie. The 
frenzy of party politics has often driven men to violate the 
principles of a sound morality. But when before was it ever 
known to involve a company of thirty-one men of high 
standing, in the enormous crime of falling upon their fol¬ 
low citizen and, in the face of their own clear convictions of 
his innocence, fastening charges upon him, which thoy know 
could not foil to serve mightily, to blast his reputation; to 
expose him to the harrassing aud endangering action of 
the Courts; to outlaw him, and invito those, whom theec 
lying charges had filled with rage, to assassinate him 1 

Perhaps there is one thing, that is stranger and even i 
guiltier than this enormous crime. It is that they who 
committed it, are yet to show the first sign of repentance for 
it. But we must not fail to recollect, that repentance is 
generally hastened by the fear of punishment; and that my j 
thirty-one calumniators probably feel that they are not only j 
too rich but too uumorons a band to be iu great danger of i 
| punishment. I trust, however, that even in their case also, ! 
the Scripture shall be verified, which declares: “ though 
I band join in hand the wicked shall uot be unpunished.” j 
I have referred to my numerous bodily diseases. I do not j 
forget that my frequent and great sufferings, involving even j 
the loss of my reason, will be construed into poor encour- 
i agement to follow my example of strict temperance. But I 
instead of my strict temperance being the cause of my dis- 
, cases, to it do I owe it that I survive my diseases, aud that 
I am now permitted to take this fresh start in life, aud to 
look younger than many who are older. 

But I am ashamed of having written so much about my¬ 
self; and I cannot but fear that my having done so will [ 
create the impression, that my great affliction has contri. 
buted to the growth of my egotism rather than my modesty 


So I close my letter abruptly: not however without first 
saying that I haTe written it privately and without the 
knowledge of any one, so great was my fear, that my fami¬ 
ly might think it too much of an undertaking for one who 
had come up so recently from the entire prostration of both 
body nnd brain.' Your friend, 

Gerrit Smith. 

EXTRACTS OF EETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Minnesota. —“I cannot afford to lose any numbers of your 
paper. They are too good and valuable for me to be de¬ 
prived of any of thorn.” 

“Warren Co. Pa.—We arc in tho midst of conflicting 
elements, but let us stand by and defend those truths which 
shall endure as long as tire throne of the eternal.” 

California, April 4.—“Your ‘‘-First Principles?' come per 
mail, Tcgularly. and are, ever, most welcome. I have been 
acquainted with your logic for the last twenty-five years, 
and I place you among my “ principle ” guides in all the great 
reformatory measures, and I hope to hear the sound from 
your trumpet, while you have breath to blow it. Enclosed 
is my pittance. When possible, I will do mors for you.” 

Connecticut, May 7.—A minister of tbc Gospel writes, 

“It is in vain for us to talk of the corruption of the politi¬ 
cal elements, when the loading religious denominations are 
prostrate iu the dust, before the god of slavery. I believe 
there is not such a great nation of idol worshippers, as the 
Americans. How long would our churches retain slave- 
holding communicants, if thoy did not look upon them as 
wealthy—if they did not believe men could own so many 
dollars and cents, in tbeir brother man!” 

Wisconsin, April 10.— [A model letter.] 

“Enclosed find $1,00 for the l’rineipia. I am well pleased 
with the paper, and hope it will live forever. Yours’ for 
God aud liberty.” 

Armstrong Co., Pa., April 30.—“May the God of Heav¬ 
en enable you to do much toward extirpating “the sum of 
all villainies”—American slavery—the atrocities of which 
are so numerous, that to proclaim them all, requires a thou¬ 
sand tongues.” 

Iowa, 4th Mo. 28.—“We like the paper, very much. Re¬ 
publican anti-slavery is the popular kind, out here. Th© 
Republican club, of this place, have instituted a course of 
political lectures, the first of which was delivered last night 
by Wells Spicer, Esq. His subject was “Harper’s Ferry.” 
He showed tlis rottenness and insecurity of slaveholding so¬ 
ciety, and the imbecility of the administration and the lead¬ 
ers of the Democratic party. He vindicated tho bravery and 
integrity of John Brown, but declared his deed a great 
crime, which, if a sane man should commit, he would merit 
the punishment of death—maintaining that John Brown 
was insane.—Thine, for the right.” 

Iowa, April 24.—“Dear Friend, I have too long neglect¬ 
ed to send you the pay for the Principia. This I should 
not have done, so long as it is the only paper in the land, 
that advocates correct doctrines on tho slavery question. 
To concede the constitutionality of slavery in the States, and 
say it must uot bo disturbed there, and then turn round, and 
make the exclusion of it from tho Territories the basis of a 
great political party, seems to me, simple child’s work. Wo 
can never successfully contend with the Southern despot, 
until wo take the ground that slavery is wrong, always, and 
everywhere, and.equally unconstitutional in all the States aud 
all the Territories—having no right to existence on a single 
foot of American soil—resolving that we will oppose it 
everywhere. I believe that the Church should be the salt 
of the earth aud the light of the world, and that, on this 
subject, it has lost its savor. How then is the earth to be 
salted ? If the Church had borne a correct testimony on 
this subject, for the last twenty years, our political parties 
would have been different from what they now are. The 
Church forms the moral sentiment of the people, and the 
people go to the polls and vote that sentiment. They vote 
for slaveholders, because tbe minister says that a man may¬ 
be a slaveholder, iu the strict senso of the word, and he a 
good Christian. They vote for drunkards, because they see 
members of the Church sell corn to distillers, and perhaps, 
■‘take a little” themselves. While these things continue, 
can we expect to sec the mass of the people any better ? 
Yerily, not I send you a dollar in this, and hope to pay 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1860. 


THE T.ETTER OF GERR1T SMITH 

Which we publish in this number, will be read with in¬ 
terest, not only by his personal friends, hut by the public at 
large. His account of bis late malady, and its causes, de¬ 
serves the attention of all who desire to preserve mental 
health, and will be of use to physiologists and physicians. 
His animadversions on the treatment he received from the 
Now York Democratic Vigilaut Committee are just, though 
severe, and should be an admonition to political demagogues 
everywhere, for the future. Since his letter was written, 
the Democratic Party has reaped the fruits of its iniquitous 
career, at Charleston. 

The letter opens with some allusions to his Theological 
opinions, from which, as he has before published them, wo 
earnestly dissent. We must not open again the Theological 
debate which wo held with him, in the Tribune. But, with¬ 
out remarking on every point involved in the beginning of 
the Letter, wo will briefly define our position again, in res¬ 
pect to two or three of them. 

We revere the Scriptures, as did Jesus, who called them 
“the word of God/-' and who said that they “cannot be bro¬ 
ken.'* The commandment, or word of God, we believe, will 
judge human beings at last, however it may now be judged 
by them. “Human nature” as created by God, we believe, 
to have been in harmony with the will and the word of 
God; though, of necessity, subjected to them: but “human 
nature” as perverted and debased by man’s voluntary wick¬ 
edness or selfishness, we do not hold to be “the final author¬ 
ity” by which the law of God, or the character or destiny 
of man is to be tested. “Human nature” as acted out by 
the slaveholder and by his apologist, is but a sorry authori¬ 
ty to sit in judgement upon the divinity of the Bible, or to 
expound its meaning. 

We have nothing to say in defence of those whose “de¬ 
pravity” Mr. Smith so truthfully delineates, though his 
“theories” do not permit him to apply to them that term, 
while he intimates that they are “of their father, the Devil” 
We do not see how it could be expected that “the works” 
of such should “commond the religion” that they only pro¬ 
fess, without practicing or possessing 

Conceiving that Mr. Smith is correct, when, in another 
part of his letter, he says, “repentance is generally hastened 
by the fear of punishment,” we cannot help regarding it an 
important and practical part of religious instruction and en¬ 
treaty to exhibit the penal sanctions of the divine law, as 
taught in the Bible, a doctrine from which, if admitted as a 
premise, the idea of a propitiation or atonement, as a ne¬ 
cessary foundation for the divino forgiveness, is generally 
admitted to be a rational sequence. But, enough of this. 

The sleeplessness of Mr. Smith before his insanity, is suf¬ 
ficient, of itself, to account for it, and should be a warning 
to others. The condition of his health, when in Congress, 
would have been a sufficient excuse for his resigning, for 
which he was so much blamed, as well of for his alleged 
absence from his scat, had it been a fact, as it was not—at 
the vote ou the Nebraska bill, in the latter part of a tedious 
and boisterous night-session. 

We were not aware of the prevalence of prejudices and 
superstitions against Lunatic Asylums, to the extent that 
Mr. Smith believes. We had supposed them to be, very 
generally, in high estimation. Mr. Smith’s information is, 
probably, more extensive apd correct than our own. 

Some will doubt whether the Editor of the N. Y. Herald 
was really intent on compassing the death of Mr. Smith, 
but active and radical abolitionists have occasion to know 
much of the murderous virulence of slaveocrats, of which 
the public has not learned to conceive. The most plausible 
plea that could be made for the Herald man, in defence 
against the charge of Mr. Smith, is that, in the matter of his 
seeming indignation against abolitionists, as in other things, 
he has the reputation hereabouts, of being a consummate 
hypocrite, laughing in his sleeve, at the gullibility of bis 
slaveholding patrons, who pay him for flooding the South 
with speeches and publications that, in any other sheet, 
would be denounced by them as “incendiary”—not caring a 

(*John x. 35.) 


} pin, beyond his own pocket, whether slavery be perpetuated | 
and extended till it ruins the country, or whether it be over-1 
thrown to-morrow, by the extermination of the slaveholders 
That such a man could he deterred from a profitable specu- I 
1 lotion. by the fear that it would hazard the life of Gerrit j 
I Smith, no one could suppose. 

TIMTD COOSSEtS”—AUilS. 

I The Independent that so recently lectured The Tribune 
j upon its “ timid counsels, ” and seemed to fear that the “ Chi- | 
cago Convention” would he influenced thereby, to drop Mr. 
j Seward for some candidate on a lower moral platform, has | 
given ns, in its last week’s issue its own ideal of what a tru¬ 
ly Republican and Christian platform and nomination would 
be. If we rightly decipher it. The Independent would have 
a candidate who would execute, if need be, the Fugitive j 
Slave bill, in obedience to his oath of office, though it should 
bo “contrary to his own judgment and feelings.” But as j 
for nominating a candidate “ who is forward to avow his ap¬ 
proval' of such “ laws which are obnoxious to the moral 
sense of millions” that would be an iniquity not to be en¬ 
dured ! “ Give us a Seward, a Chase, a Wade, a Fessen¬ 

den, a Banks,” who knows that the laws he swears to sup¬ 
port are wicked, and we, conservative reformatory Chris¬ 
tians, of the “Independent ” type, can vote for him, earnestly, 
and with a clear conscience. But as for voting for Bates who 
would cxecuto that same law, avowing his belief that it is 
righteous and constitutional, wo tell you, before hand, that 
we can do nothing of the kind.—If that bo not the meaning) 
what is it?—But let The Independent speak for itself. We 
copy the article entire. 

••THE NOMINATION AT CHICAGO.” 

“ Since the disruption of the Democratic Convention at 
Charleston, speculation has been more rife than ever as to 
the possible candidates of the Chicago Convention. It 
seems to us, os we said last week, that the result at Charles¬ 
ton has made it impossible for the Republicans to succeed 
with a candidate whose opposition to the extension of Slave¬ 
ry and to any patronage of Slavery by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is not clearly and emphatically defined. A President 
of the United States, sworn to uphold the Constitution and 
to administer faithfully all existing laws, must of course ex¬ 
ecute laws that are obnoxious to his own feelings, if any 
such there he, or if any emergency Ehall arise calling for 
their execution. If he is unwilling to do this lie cannot con¬ 
scientiously accept t- e office of President. Yet we can readi¬ 
ly conceive how a good and true man could accent that of¬ 
fice and be sworn accordingly, though his oath might some¬ 
times require him to execute an existing law which is con¬ 
trary to his own judgment or feelings. But while the fair 
execution of existing laws, whenever the occasion may arise, 
is a part of that good faith which the President pledges in 
his oath of office, a man who is forward to avow his approval 
of laws which are obnoxious to the moral sense of millions 
of his countrymen, who volunteers an odious construction 
of such laws, and parades his belief in their constitutionality, 
is not the man who can rally to his support the enthusiasm 
of the masses upon which the Republican party must rely. 
That party cannot afford to trifle with the moral sentiment 
of the country against Slavery. In that sentiment lies its 
sole pledge of success. 

Give us then, gentlemen of Chicago, a man who shall fitly 
and unmistakably represent that sentiment—a man who, 
while he does not pretend that the Federal Government 
should invade the organic sovereignty of individual states 
for the forcible abolition of slavery, does yet believe and 
avow that it is wrong for the Federal Government in any of 
j its branches to extend, uphold, protect, or sanction the insti- 
I tntion of slavery, because slavery itself is wrong, contrary to 
j the whole spirit of the Constitution, contrary to the lessons 
| and traditions of our fathers, contrary to the moral sense of 
j mankind, and to the just andholy government of God. Give 
j us a man who fairly, honestly, unequivocally represents 
that sentiment, and the religion, the morality, the philan- 
1 thropy, the patriotism, the determined enthusiasm of the 
i country are pledged to his support. Do not, we beseech of 
j you, reduce us to the poor extremity of choosing between 
! two evils or throwing away our votes. Give us a man 
known to be true upon the only question that enters into the 
canvass; a Seward, a Chase, a Wade, a Sumner, a Fessen- 
i den, a Banks, a man who himself knows that he is opposed 
j to any political countenance of slavery, and who is not afraid 
1 to have it known that he thinks slavery a political evil and 
| a moral wrong. Choose your man. not to conciliate any 
section, or interest, or party whatever, hut simply to oppose 
| by the utmost demonstration of the popular voice the exten- J 
I sion and the nationalization of slavery.” 

Thus far The Independent. We confess its utterances 
j agree with very much that we hear, now-a-days. We have 
any amount of pious horror at the “ new heresy of the South” I 
j that slavery is intrinsically good and righteous, from those ! 
j who, while expressing that horror, have no condemnation 


for the practice of slaveholding. On this principle, we pre¬ 
sume it is perfectly right to execute wicked enactments 
while knowing and confessing that they are wicked; yet 
horribly impious to do the same thing under the belief and 
profession that the enactments arc just and righteous. 

It may be owing to our old fashioned orthodox education, 
that we have imbibed the contrary theory, that the support 
of wickedness knoieing it to be wicked, is an aggravation of 
the guilt, while be that transgresses in ignorance shall bo 
beaten with fewer stripes.—To us it seems strange that a 
Christian Minister, an Editor of a religious paper could 
“ readily concieve how a good and true man could accept 
of an office” which he understood as requiring him to exe¬ 
cute unrighteous decrees, and that Ins admission of their un¬ 
righteousness would shield him from condemnation. 

CASSH'S M. CLAY and W. 8. BAILEY. 

In the N. Y. Tribune of May 9, Mr. Clay defines his po¬ 
sition, still further, as follows : 

WILLIAM S. BAILEY. 

To the Editor of The N. Y. Tribune. 

Sin:—For years past, I have given Wm. S. Bailey editor 
of The Free South newspaper, letters asking the friends of 
liberal opinions in the united States and elsewhero to aid 
him by pecuniary donations. For reasons satisfactory to 
myself, 1 feel it my duty to recall all such letters and re¬ 
commendations. 

White Hall, April 30, 1800. C. M. Clay. 

P. S.— Boston Atlas. New York Evening Post, Anti-Sla¬ 
very Standard, Boston Liberator, and other liberal journals 
will favor public justice by publishing the above. C. 

“ For Years past" —Yes ! At a time when Wm. S. Bailey 
was publishing from week to week in the Free South, the 
Letters of Wm. Goodell showing the illegality and the un- 
constitutionolity of slavery, and when neither the Editor, nor 
Mr. Clay, nor any other correspondent of the paper was ma¬ 
king any demur against it or attempting to controvert his 
positions, Mr. Clay was aiding Mr. Bailey by pecuniary do¬ 
nations and giving him letters of commendation. And for 
years afterward they wore not recalled. But, now, since 
Mr. Bailey’s press has been destroyed by a pro-slavery mob, 
since Mr. Clay has found it expedient for his own personal 
security, or for other objects, to propose legislative enact¬ 
ments agaiust Radical Abolitiouists, Mr. Clay recalls his 
recommendation. 

We noticed that the N. Y. Tribune, that had recommend¬ 
ed Wm. S. Bailey and The Free South, gave it the cold 
shoulder, after the mob had overthrown the establishment. 
All this was necessary, we suppose, to prepare for the Chi¬ 
cago Convention. 

A Washington Correspondent of the Tribune, after spec¬ 
ulating on the probable effects of the Democratic split at 
Charleston, says: 

“ The Republican •party never needed more wisdom and 
moderation than now, for any error at Chicago will be seized 
upon to make a new rally." 

Which, being interpreted, (as we understand it) means— 
The Republican party never needed more craft and cun¬ 
ning to avoid the error of giving utterance to the anti-sla¬ 
very sentiments that gave existence to the party, lest the 
office-seeking conservatists should bolt and make a new 
raUy.’ _ 


Funds for Rev. Daniel Worth of North Carolina, to 
cancel his bail bonds, and keep him out of the slaveholder's 
prison.—Remittances or pledges should he forwarded to 
Edgar Ketchum Esq. No 79 Nassau Street, New-York, 
Treasurer of the Committee appointed at a Public Meeting 
for that.purpose. 

To Readers and Correspondents. Several prepared 
articles are necessarily deferred.—The Numbers on The 
American Oligarchy &c., are not yet completed. Some fur¬ 
ther “ objections” are to be considered, in due time. There 
is to be one more of the “ Chapters to young men.” 


Hillsdale College, Michigan, April 28 .—“ I have 
been much interested in reading the Principia, and hope it 
will be a great help to inquirers for information, in the po¬ 
litical world, and in the various discussions that come before 
the Society, and the College. lama’ Radical Abolitionist’ 
to the back bone, and hope your paper will do much to dis- 
seminate its principles. Please find one dollar enclosed.” 
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Hcfos of ffrc San. 


and after him. Rev. Daniel Worth of North Carolina, re- ■ ho and Mr. Ch-sc a: 


scheme to transfer the Ohio rote 


Iating his own experience of the tender mercies of the slave to Mr. Seward “Some delegations say that it cannot 


i power, in that State. We regret our inability to give 
an abstract of them. They oecupv four closely printed col¬ 
umns of the N. Y. Herald of Saturday. 12th inst. The Tri¬ 
bune finds no room for the speeches or the Resolutions, but 
its Monday issue, joius with the Herald and the Times, it 


1YCA Rt'ER ATION OP THADDEl' 

MEETING AT THE COOPER INSTITUTE. 

On Friday evening of last week, a public meeting was 
held in the Cooper Institute, to take into consideration the 
imprisonment of Thaddeus Hyatt by the Senate of the 
United States “ without due process of law" and unconvict- P onrb S con,e,n P t n P° n ThaD! ' kcs IIt>tt and the 
ed and unaccuscd of crime. 

The meeting v 
Esq. Dr. Henry A. H 
Olivor Johnson, Secretary. Prayer 

of Jewitt City, Conn. 


rights of conscience and of free speech, cloven down, in his 

called to order by Edgar Ketchuh, P erson ' WilneS8 the f<)1Iowin S extracts : 

. -a * i “Wc have no rwpect for rose-water martyrdom. Martvr- 

chosen President, and ( , om b a yerv and , TCrv rcspccta bfo thing, and we 

offered by Rev. do ,,„t like to see it cheapened. If Mr. Hyatt chooses 
brief put himself in the way of being provided with a rcsiden 
address by the Chairman, the Secretary read the Resolu- m tho Washington Jail, out of which he can walk the mo¬ 
tions as follows " meut he chooses, by following the example of men quite 

i. Thi 


it of Tbaddeus Hyatt for an alleged contempt a great principle. 1 ’ 


imprisons 

in refusing to appear before a committee of that body, 
guilty of n gross and dangerous usurpation of power, mer¬ 
iting the indignation of every American citizen. (Applause.) 

Resolved, flint the hearty thanks of every lover of free¬ 
dom are due to Thaddeus Hyatt for the courage anil mar¬ 
tyr like endurance with which he has resisted tne power of 
the Senate, and submitted to imprisonment in the vile jail 
at Washington rather than acknowledge the authority of 
that usurping body. (Loud applause.) 

Resolved, That the practice of legislative bodies to pun¬ 
ish a citizen at their discretion, for acts which thev consider 
contempt of their authority—seeing that neither the offence 
nor the punishment is fixed by known laws, but depends 
largely on the discretion and passing mood of the Legisla¬ 
ture—is one of the worst features of despotism, rests in re¬ 
ality on the principle of an ex post facto law, is utterly un¬ 
just, as making one party not only judge in its own ease, 
but oxeeutioner of its own sentence, and is therefore prop¬ 
erly no part of the common and parliamentary law adopted 
in this country, being wholly repuguaut to the principles of 
the United States and every Stale constitution, as well as 
utterly subversive of tho rights of the citizen, and however 
sanctioned by custom or heedless submission should be met 
always with determined resistance by every lover of liberty. 
(Applause.) 

Resolved, That when an individual disturbs the quiet of 
a legislative hall or refuses to obey the order of a legisla¬ 
ture, tho only power it lias over him is to commit him to 
the executive to await punishment, like any other law-break¬ 
er, and such individual is entitled to have his offence and j 
his punishment described and fixed by settled and known 
laws, to trial before a jury, and to all the other safeguards I 
that free institutions throw around the citizen, and that 
admit any other powor in a legislature is to violate thocs 
dinal principle ot free government. But mixing the legist 
live and judicial and executive powers is in fact, to yield i 
sacred individual rights to party hate, personal caprice, i 
official discretion, which is hut another name for despotist 

Resolved, That this act of the Senate, coupled as it ... 
with contempt and denial of tho rights of conscience, and 
making the bare will of the Senate to override overv consci¬ 
entious plea of the citizen, is an outrage upou Christian 
liberty, which should be stamped with tho indignant repu¬ 
diation of a Christian people. (Loud and continued ap¬ 
plause.) 

Tho Secretary then stated that ho hold in his hand a 
copy of a letter from Clues. Sumner. (Tremendous ap¬ 
plause.) “ You know,” said he, “that Mr. Sunnier was one 
of those who had the courage to protest against this despot¬ 
ism.” The letter was read as follows: 

Senate Chamber, May 9, 1860. 

My Dear Sir—I t will not bo in my power to he present 
at the proposed meeting in New York to protest against the 
false imprisonment of Thaddeus Hyatt, but my best wishes 
will be with you and the faithful speakers. To me tho re¬ 
cent assumption of the Senate seems as unconstitutional and 
tyrannical as the Fugitive Slave bill itself. (Applause.) 
Anil I rejoice in every sign that public opiuiou will be 
aroused to correct such wrongs. The power of tho House 
of Representatives to institurc inquiries iuto the conduct of 
any “ civil ofiicer” of the United States cannot be doubted, 
for this power is a natural incident to the power of impeach¬ 
ment which belongs to the House under tho constitution. 
But the Senate has no such inquisitorial power. The es¬ 
sential difference between the two branches of the Legisla¬ 
ture has been overlooked by many who have hastily- insist- ' 
cd that the Senate was justified 


Wo need first to be convinced that any sacred right of 1 have a chief v< 


done. 

Dudley Field of New-York and his friends have joined 
the party of Judge Bates, and efforts are making to concen¬ 
trate the opposition to Mr. Seward upon him. 

Mr. Lincoln, however, seems to be gaining ground, and 
his Illinois friends are greatly encouraged to-night at the 
prospect of his uniting the doubtful States and the North- 
West. 

There is not much talk of Judge McLean, and an old let- 
tCr recommending a temporizing policy toward South 
■sidence Carolina nullification, is doing him damage. 

There i3 less talk of Wade than before. The delegations 
will he full to-morrow, and the canvass will take more form. 

easy to predict the end. Mr. Soward’s 
nomination is possible, but not probable; but his friends can 


the citizen has hern violated in his person, and next that his 
is the most judicious way of asserting that right.” 

John Banyan might have “ walked 


n naming who shall be taken if he fail. 


As yet, however, they “know no such word.” 
m | An nble circular, written by Mr. Grcely, and signed by 

ii ° i II M® ssrs j Blair, senior, Van Allen, Greeley, Dofrecs, and 


ford jail whenever ho chose, if he had only “ followed the otherSi hag put ; n circu ,; tion •„ behalf of Judge Bates. 


e hero in force, and are noting with 


example of men quite as wise and quite as conscientious 
himself' giving up his own conscientious convictions, 

“follow” the consciences or the servility of other people. 

The writer of that paragraph only demonstrates that the I “mTwkF friends say he 

first conception of the rights of conscience and of free utter- | 
anee, the rights of an American citizen, has yet found no 
lodgment in his cranium. In the keeping of such an one, 
tho rights of white men would be precisely as safe as the 
rights of “ the African race” in the keeping of Judge Taney 


His Missouri friends ai 
great discretion. 

There begins to be some talk of Col. Fremont, notwith- 

. ” . 'iy 


that can beat him. 

The proclivities of tho Virginia Delegation are a matter 
of some dispute. They are claimed for both Seward and 
Bates, but will probably he divided. The rest of the Slave 
States are for Bates. 

Kansas will bo admitted, and will vote solid for Seward. 
The German Convention to-day did nothing—only eight 
delegates wore present. They could not even pass a resolu¬ 
tion demanding that the National Convention should de¬ 
nounce the famous Massachusetts Two Years-' Amendment. 
The German friends of Judge Bates are increasing. 

From the Times. 

. , ... , , I The dispatches wo receive from Chicago indicate a strong 

graphic dispatcncs are occupied with various and somewhat i e , , , , ° 6 

- . tiff | tooling among tlio delegates who have thus far arrived for 


The Tribune was preparing for the Chicago Convention. 

THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 

The Republican Nominating Convention, at Chicago, com¬ 
mencing on Wednesday, of this week, absorbs general at¬ 
tention. Many of the delegates were on the spot on Satur¬ 
day ; and on Monday were rapidly increasing.—The tele- 


conflicting statements and conjectures. At the 
writing (Tuesday) we deem it uncertain whether wc shall 
get tho result before going to press, hut think it best to givi 
tho best accounts we can glean from the Daily papers, that 
our readers may see the spirit and the influences 
preparatory to the convention. Il will lie seen that availa¬ 
ble candidates, rather than principles and measures, seem up¬ 
permost in the minds of the delegation. 

Special Dispatch to The N. Y. Tribune. 

Chicago, Monday, May 14, I860. 

The weather is beautiful, and the excitement and crowd 
are increasing. Seward's friends aro still hopeful. They 
hope to get parts of New-Jorsoy, Illinois, and Pennsylvania 
delegations, but give up Indiana. They triumphantly ask, 
if Seward is not the man, why do not his opponents unite 
upon a substitute ? 

M p - Rollins of Missouri writes that if Mr. Bates is nomi¬ 
nated, he will take the nomination for Governor, and can 
carry the State in August on a Republican platform. 

Mr. Lane, the Republican candidate for Governor of In¬ 
diana, says that with Seward he and his party will be inev¬ 
itably defeated; but with Bates, McLeau, or Lincoln, and 


Mr. Seward. Expediency will, however, govern all tho trans¬ 
actions of the Convention; and if, in tho opinion of delega¬ 
tion from doubtful States, Mr. Seward is not available, tho 
preferences of Now-York and Ncw-England will be yielded. 
A preliminary meeting of Germans was held yesterday, to 
determine what modification of tho forthcoming platform 
will justify the German populatiouin supporting tho uomina- 

The Committee acting for Edward Bates have issued an 
address to-day, giving various reasons why that gentleman 
should bo nominated for President. They say Judge Bates, 
though a theoretical and practical emancipationist, is a na¬ 
tive and life-long resident of a slavcholding section of our 
common country. 

“His nomination, therefore, would be a signal and final re¬ 
futation of tho charge of sectionalism so unfairly, and yet so 
effectively urged against the Republican Party, and would 
render the fire-eating threats of disunion, in case of a Repub¬ 
lican triumph, palpably futile and ridiculous. Ho is tho fa¬ 
vorite, and candidate of the entire Opposition of Missouri, 
and will be supported by them, not merely with enthusiasm, 
ait with a confidence of success. Wc firmly believe Judge 


perhaps others he can sweep the State. The opponents of Ba[( , s : nomination wouId I10arIy dissolve tho organization 
Seward insist that he cannot be nominated, since the doubt- | which haa prescilted to the nation the hi bl rcspectabl( 
ful States continue solid against him, and, t" i . -. - - - - - 

ances, they must remain s 


all appear- nanies c f John Bell and Edward Everett, aud induco n 

I tenths of those hitherto known as Americans, Old-Line Whigs 
delegation holds a letter from Fremont j Uuion meD> Ac., to co-operate heartily with us in rescuing the 
posit,vely withdrawing his name ; it is said whoa very fine j countrv from the hands into whicU 8 ' hc hag bccn pcrmit £ d lo 

®** cr- • fall. We believe now, by a united opposition, Pennsylvania 

ed that the Senate was justified hi its recent dangerous os t, °« i ^ VT q 'Z '^7™ ^"-Jersey will be united, and by die nomination of 

sumption. Accept my thanks for the taimhim with Uhhh ’ confidence of the Seward party is firmer than ever Edward Bates, I ndiana , nlinoi8 llnd 0re gon will bo carried. 
y„u Rave honored me and believe me, my dear sir, faithfully ' 11,8 fnm,d8 ‘ :lalm 8o K,c ' ;t ' ,raI T0tC8 0,1 thc first balbt and ' and a triumph in November thus placed beyond contingency' 
Sumner. " * 118 nomination on the fourth by the aid of Ohio and parts of ! j n conclusion, 6 J ' 

Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and Illinois. ' —- - - 


<?HAR1 


Edgar Ketchbm, Esq. 

The reading of the letter 
Samuel E. Sewall Esq. of Boston reoapitutated the facts 
of the . 


thus placed beyond contingency, 
entreat you to present the name of 
Edward Bates as the olive branch to the various nartics 
followed by loud applause On die other hand, New-England is dislodging from Mr. wh!ch earnMtlv dejir0 t0 overthrow the fi libusterio& P SJavc . 

ets ' Seward. He is not likely to hold half her vote : perhaps rT j. I » Pnd : n ~ B , «• , 


, , . , - likely to hold half her vote ; perhaps r y-extending, sham-Democracy. as a nreffer of fraterniza- 

and showed diat the proceedings of the Senate not one-third. Minnesota and California threaten an early ,j on and j caild i v re <r ard p 0 tb ; 6 ” 


i a generous, magnanim- 

Cheever followed in a speech of gtaVptataan'd wasta- I wdVstadtam taluniTed agata “him™ The7a7t 7“ have our came from the 

lowed by Wendell Phillips in his usually felicitous stylo, that thev show no signs of uniting on a common candidate. 3’ w “ T Tbc ad ' 

The question on the Resolutions was then taken, when they ; however is against tam. DeW IbTc V , i o ^race Greely^ohn D. 

were unanimously adopted. Mr. Garrison then spoke, 1 Governor Denison of Ohio is here, and it is reported that Commitee * a r * anamer. 
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[And so these gentleman •prefer, as Presidential Candi¬ 
date, the aspirant who avows himself in favor of the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave bill, and of a more rigorous one, if needed. 

Tho friends of the panting fugitive, and of civil and re¬ 
ligious rights for those whose religion impels them to feed 
the hungry and shelter the houseless, will do well to remem. 
her them.— Editor of Principia.] 

Wednesday Morning. 

The. special dispatch of the Times, gives, among other 
items, the following. 

Chicago. Tuesday May 15. 

Probably no former Convention was so utterly “ at sea” 
the day before organization as this ono seems to be. The 
friends of each candidate press their choice with persistency 
and energy. 

The Soward men have the best organization, and the best 
workers. They do not flinch in their work, and while they 
do not, for an instant, show signs of discouragement, they 
are nevertheless affected by the tremendous opposition which 
they find to thoir candidate. They are urged by the friends 
of Bates to give up their man and go for success. They 
are entreated to notice in time the fearful disaffection which 
is seen in those who disapproved of Seward's course on tho 
Slavery question, and also on the American question. To 
these representations they answer, that to give up Mr. Sew¬ 
ard would be a shameful neglect of their proper standard- 
bearer, and also a backing down from principles for the 
sake of spoils, which they will not consent to; so they stand 
firm, but are compelled to acknowledge to themselves that 
the speck has become a cloud, and may yet be a storm, 
pregnant with disaster to themselves and ruin to the party. 
The faot that a majority of the Convention is in favor of 
Seward, no one denies; but it is also certain that a maj ority 
of the Convention look fearfully to the election in case, he is 
nominated. 

There is no organized opposition, There are many fac¬ 
tions, each under ambitious leaders, each striving for indi¬ 
vidual success. Prominent among these, the Cameron, the 
Banks, tho McLean, the Chase, tho Lincoln and Wade par¬ 
ties. The Pennsylvanians predict the utter ruin of Repub¬ 
licanism in tho event of Seward’s nomination, though they 
admit ho will run as well as any straight Republican. 

Tho delegations of Pennsylvania, Illinois and Now-Jersey 
called formally on tho Massachusetts delegation this even¬ 
ing, and in set spceohes protested against the nomination of 
Mr. Seward. Pennsylvania led off, urging his groat unpop¬ 
ularity with all conservative men, and with those who are, 
iu no way, tinctured with Abolitionism. New-Jorsey fol¬ 
lowed in the same strain, as did also Illinois. 

At tho various caucuses this evening, the delegations stood 
os follows: 

Pennsylvania a unit for Gen. Cameron. New-York the 
same for Mr. Seward. Wisconsin and Vermont for Mr. 
Seward. 

Massachusetts divided between Messrs. Seward, Banks 
and McLean. After a severe struggle, they determined to 
stand by Mr. Seward, until it was ovident he could not be 
nominated. They will cast a full complimentary vote for 
Banks. Ashmun is the leader of tho delegation. 

Indiana is mostly for Bates. Illinois is for Lincoln, 
Missouri goes for Bates. 

Ohio is all split up. They pretend to regard Seward. 
Banks and Chase as dead, and that the struggle will be be¬ 
tween Wade, Cameron, Lincoln and Bates. 

The full choice of Pennsylvania is Cameron and Lincoln, 
while the Illinois reverses the ticket. Lincoln’s friends say 
that nothing save a high regard for tho integrity of tho par¬ 
ty can persuade him to accept the second position. 

Thursday May 17 

Yesterday, (Wednesday 16,) the Convention was called 
to order by Gov. E. D. Morgan and David Wilmot appoint¬ 
ed temporary Chairman. Hon. Geo. Ashmun of Massa¬ 
chusetts was afterward chosen permanent President. A 
Letter was read from Col. J. C. Fremont, almost declin¬ 
ing the nomination for the Presidency. The main question 
seems to be the selection. Some accounts say that Seward’s 
prospects are brightening. Others say the reverse. His 
opponents are not united. 

« Each State says that its own candidate is the only one 
who can carry that State, and it is impossible as yet to get 
any Anti-Seward State to name any man outside its limits 
who can carry it.” 


“ The result is still entirely doubtful. Any attempts to 
j predict the result would be worse than useless.’’— Times. 
i Lincoln’s name is becoming prominent, and less is said 
J of Mr. Bates. 

Friday Morning. 

Yesterday, Thnrsday, May 17, the Convention adopted a 
platform, highly conservative in its character, conceding the 
| rights of “each State, to control its own domestic institu- 
| tions,” denouncing threats of disunion, “lawlesss invasion 
j by armed force, of any State”—denying that the Constitu- 
I tion carries slavery into the Territories, denying the power 
j of Congress, or of the Territories, to establish slavery in 
i them, and affirming the duty to maintain freedom in them. 

| There is also an Anti-Know-nothing plank to satisfy the 
Germans, (but strongly opposed by the Massachusetts dele¬ 
gates) and a Protective Tariff plank, to please the Pennsyl¬ 
vanians, the adoption of which was “greeted with rapturous 
cheers.” A proposal to add a plank affirming “ that all 
men are created equal” &c., after a Btormy debate, was re¬ 
jected, but was fiually reconsidered and permitted to pass, 
to save debate, and, as Gen, Nye condesendingly said, “Put 
it in, and say no more about it.” 

“ The general feeling of tho Convention is decidedly con¬ 
servative, and opposed to everything like interference with 
Slavery in States where it exists. The declaration against 
invasion of States and Territories was reoeived with loud 
applause.”— Times. 

Tho prospects of Seward are thought to he fair, because 
those opposed to him are divided. 

I DEFALCATION of the sew-vork post master. 

The community was startled yesterday, by rumors, which 
I subsequent events verified, that Mr. Isaac V. Fowler, who 
j has occupied tho office of Postmaster of this city, for seven 
years, had proved a defaulter to the General Government, 
in a large amount. He has, it is charged, failed to deposit 
[ at the Snb-Treasury, over $155,000 of the postal revenue, 

| collected for the Government. This deficit has been aceu- 
i mulating for some time, and there are various statements 
\ regarding the disposition which has been made of the mon- 
j ey. The general opinion, is, that it has been advanced in 
1 the shape of loans to political friends, and that the exposure 
j of the -defalcation, at this particular time, is a political trick. 

| The bondsmen of Mr. Fowler are Messrs George Law, and 
| G. A. Conover. The sureties they gave, however, amount 
j only to $75,000, and it is said that they cannot be held lia- 
I ble evon to this extent, as Mr. Fowler’s misdemeanor com¬ 
menced at a time when they were not responsible for his 
conduct. Mr. Fowler’s whereabouts is not known at pres¬ 
ent. He left his hotel at 2 o’clock Saturday afternoon, aud 
the officials who have been endeavoring to track him since, 
have failed to apprehend him. Rumor indicates as loading 
I candidates for the succession, Hon. John A. Dix, and Mr 
Wilson G. Hunt.— The Times. 

It is Baid that tho deficiency in the returns from the New- 
York Post-Office, has been noticed for some time at Head¬ 
quarters in Washington, and that some uneasinesss was 
caused by it. It is said further, that Mr. Fowler bad drawn 
from the Post-Office fund, to support the administration. 
His deficient remittances were accordingly winked at, until 
he joined affinity with the apparntly rising fortunes of Doug¬ 
las, and when Douglas was defeated at Charleston, the ex¬ 
posure and removal of Fowler followed, of course. 

Among the many moral lessons wrapped up in this de¬ 
velopment, we may notice. (1.) The rottenness and insta¬ 
bility of partnerships in wickedness. (2.) The insecurity of 
the public funds, in the hands of the supporters of the wa- 
ges-robbers and men-stealers. (1.) The folly of the popu¬ 
lar maxim that men’s private characters, habits, and domes¬ 
tic economy, are not to he inquired into, when they are pre¬ 
sented as candidates for appointment or election to office- 

Rumored Removal of the Holy See. —A New York 
letter to the Washington Constitution, says that Archbishop 
1 Hughes is to be made a Cardinal next October, and adds, 

| “He will be the first American Cardinal. Had Bishop Eng- 
j land, of South Carolina, lived, he would have been a Cardi¬ 
nal.” 

The same writer then goes on to speak of Cardinal 
Hughes, as the future Pope—not of Rome—but of the Ro¬ 
mish Church. He says : “ In making Archbishop Hughes 
j a Cardinal, the Pope is actuated by motives that lie deep in 
! his bosom. It is seriously whispered that if he is deprived 
of political power at Rome, h* will wipe from his sandals 
the dust of that city, and remove the Holy see, to some place 
in the West—say St. Louis, Missouri—where his agents are 
said to have secured immense quantities of land. The Pope 


may not live to carry out his plan, hence he wishes a suc¬ 
cessor who has energy, genius, will, and knowledge of the 
new Continent. That successor he has determined shall be 
Archbishop Hughes. To become Pope he must first be¬ 
come Cardinal, and this will be accomplished this year.” 

[We give the above as mere rumor, of course. It would 
be a ludicrous sight to see the successor of St. Peter, in 
the office of “ Bishop of Rome”—taking his chair of St. 
Louis. Would it be claimed that St. Peter was once a 
Bishop, in the Metropolis of Missouri ? But why not ? 
Would it be more absurd than other claims of the Papacy ? 
Or more absurd than the claims of the Slaveholding Oli¬ 
garchy ?— Ed. Principia.] 

funeral of peter parley, 

Southbury, Conn., Monday, May 14, 1860. 

| The funeral of S. G. Goodrich took place yesterday after¬ 
noon. Services wore dispensed with in the neighboring 
| towns, and persons were present from a circle of 20 miles 
I round. 200 Sunday-School children from Southbury, 
Woodbury, and South Britain, headed the procession. 

Mr. Goodrich had intimated to a citizen of this place, 
j hardly a week ago, that ho expected to lie in tho village 
cemetery. 

Mr. Goodrich was more extensively known as “ Peter 
Parley,” author of several popular hooks for children. 

Anti-Colonization Meeting. —A numerous aud respec¬ 
table body of the colored people assembled, last evening, at 
I the Bethcsda Church, in Sullivan-street, to express their op¬ 
position to the Colonization movement, as embodied in the 
j African Civilization Society. Mr. R. F. Wake presided, and 
j Rev. Mr. Pennington opened the proceedings with prayer. 

| Mr. Downing read several resolutions, which set forth that 
! there was no objection to the civilization of Africa, or to tho 
emigration thither of individuals who sought to bettor thoir 
i condition by engaging in commercial enterprise, but con¬ 
demning any general exodus of the colored people, as im- 
I politic and dangerous ; threatening with the indignation of 
tho colored people those who gave aid and comfort to the en¬ 
terprise : deolaring the African Civilization Society and tho 
American Colonization Society as one in spirit, origin and 
I design and calculated, alike, to disparage the colored people. 
William Wells Brown, of Massachusetts, seconded the res- 
| elutions in a speech of half an hour, in which he admitted 
i the right of the colored population to go wheresoovor they 
1 pleased iu business enterprises, and accorded sincerity of 
] motives to tho leaders of the new movement, but thought 
| they were deceived, and misleading the colored people, 
j They were also disparaging tho great Anti-Slavery move¬ 
ment of the age. He ridiculed the declaration of the agents 
that the movement would abolish Slavory. William. J 
Walkins followed in a lengthy and animated speech, in the 
same vein; a collection was taken up. and Prof. Chas. L. 
Reason made the closing speech, in which he denied that 
questions of complexion had anything to do with the divis¬ 
ions on this subject. Rev. Mr. Garnet gave notice of a meet¬ 
ing at Shiloh Church this evening, at which tho other side 
I would be heard. Mr. Gaanet’s announcement was hailed 
j by loud applause from the audience.— Times. 

I Activity of the African Slave Trade.— Tho slave 
I trade seoms to he particularly active, at present. We give 
| nu account to-day of the capture of a slaver by one of our 
cruisers off the coast of Cuba, with about five hundred Afri- 
j cans on board. The captured vessel is tho Wildfire, which 
sailed from this port on the 16th of December last, St. Thom- 
| as “ and a market”—the market, it appears, being the coast 
of Africa—where she took in the valuable freight now in the 
hands of the United States authorities. By-and-by we shall 
| hear of the Storm King, which escaped from the hands of 
our Deputy Marshals, the other day, in such a mysterious 
fashion, turning up somewhere with another cargo of men 
I and brothers, and, mayhap, running them safely into some 
j port. We learn every day that the seas are swarming with 
slavers, plying a busy trade, all of which were fitted out iu 
j our Northern ports, and not one of them in the South—a 
j very remarkable fact.— N. Y. Herald. 

Kansas, April 19.—“Dear sir: “I know not by whose 
I kindness it is, that we receive The Principia. Its principles 
are those that will stand. I wish I could send a dollar but 
I have not one. We hope, by another year, to receive some 
money, aud meanwhile, trust that many hearts and purses 
to whom the Lord has entrusted money, will be open to aid 
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you. Such a paper ought to enter thousands of families 
The Lord bless it, and its Editor, and its influence Yonr’s , 
for the cause of freedom and truth.” 

Adams Co., Ikd, April 24.—“ Enclosed you will find pay j 
for the Pnneipia. I hope it will be well sustained. There 
i3 a demand for such a paper. It has a field ofits own, and , 
will doubtless do good.” 


For The Pnneipia. 

WAY-MARKS IN T11E MORAL WAR with slavery 


BV REV. HENRT T. CHEEVER 


We have seen how the Friends of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, by a steady course of remonstrance, admonition, dis¬ 
cipline, and disowning, extending through a course of 
twenty-five years, at last achieved their deliverance from 
slavery, and absolved themselves from all responsible con¬ 
nection with the crime of slaveholding, the same year that ; 
the Revolutionary War ended, and peace was declared be¬ 
tween Oreat-Rritain and the United States. 


A similar course was taken by other Meetings of Friends 
in all parts of the country, and with like effect, to rid them 
of all responsible connection with slavery. As early as the 
year 1 TIG, in the New England Provinces, a Query was sent 
by the Monthly Meeting of Dartmouth to Rhode Island 
Quarterly Meeting, asking “ Whether it be agreeable to 
Truth for Friends to purchase slaves, and keep them for the 
term of life.” In 1769, a Committee was appointed in 
Rhode Island “to visit such Friends throughout the Yearly 
Meeting as were concerned in keeping slaves, and endeavor 
to persuade them from the practice.'" 

In 1772, it was stated in the Epistle from Rhode Island 
to the London Yearly Meeting of Friends, that “ a few 
Friends had freed their slaves from bondage, but that oth¬ 
ers have been so reluctant thereto that they have been 
disowned for not complying with the advice of this 




Meeting.” In 1773, the following Minute was put on re¬ 
cord. 

“ It is our sense and judgment, that Truth not only re¬ 
quires the young, of capacity and ability, but likewise the 
aged and impotant. and also all iu a state of infancy and 
nonage, among Friends, to bo discharged and set free from 
a state of slavery, that we do no more claim property in the 
human race, as we do iu the brutes that perish.” Accord¬ 
ingly in the year 1782, this judgment having been complied ; 
with, the Yearly Meeting states, “ We know not but all the j 
members of this meeting are clear of that iniquitous practice 
of holding or dealing with mankind as slaves.” 

In 1784, it was concluded, ‘‘that where any Friends re¬ 
ferred to, comply with the advice of the Committo# of Quar- i 
terly Me'tings respecting equitable settlement with menu- 1 
mitted slaves, for past services, that they report the coses to | 
Monthly Meetings, and if the refusal "still continue to be i 
persisted in, after tender sare and labor on the part of such 
Meeting, that they be dealt with as disorderly walk- ; 


Among the Friends of New York, agitation began ju the 1 
year 1767, with tbe following Query proposed to Yearly i 
Meeting, viz: “It it is not consistent with Christianity to 
buy and sell our fellow-men for slaves, during their lives, 
ami their posterity after them, then whether it is consistent 
with a Christian spirit to keep those iu slavery we have al- j 
ready in possession, by purchase, gift, or any other way ?” 

In 1774, the Yearly Meeting, “taking umler a weighty 
and solid consideration the matter in regard to those Friends, 
that buy or sell negroes, or otherwise dispose of them, so 
that after they come to the age of eighteen or twenty-one, 
according to their sex, they or their posterity are kept in 
bo adage, declare that such Friends shall be treated with as 
di-orderly persons ; and unless they arc brought to a sense 
of their error, and set such at liberty, the Monthly Meet- i 

1NG THEY BELONG TO, SUALL TESTIFY AGAINST THEM.” 


In the Y r early Meeting of 1781, the propriety of compen¬ 
sating slaves for past services was brought forward, and the 1 
Meeting advised the appointment in each Monthly Meeting ‘ 
“of a number of solid, judicious Friends, in order to per- I 
form a visit to such Friends as have set auy of these people ! 
free : and likewise to the negroes who have been sot free, j 
and inspect into the particular state and circumstances of! 
such negroes, and afford them such advice and assistance. 1 
both in respect to their spiritual and temporal good, as may | 
be in their power, and endeavor to find what may, injustice, 
remain due to them.” 

The action of the Friends in Virginia for absolving them¬ 
selves from all responsible connection with slavery, in the I 
very heart of the slave-country and surrounded with influ- j 
ences the most unfriendly, to the great work of emancipa- i 
tion, was on this wise. After die subject had been repeat- j 


edly up, at Yearly Meetings, in tbe year 1768, the following j 
rule of Discipline was agreed upon, viz : “That in order to i 
prevent the increase of negro slaves in the Society, none of i 
our members -for the time to come, shall be permitted to j 
purchase a negro or other slave, withont being guilty of a ! 
breach of discipline, and accountable for the same to their 
Yearly Meeting.” 

As the effect of this testiuiouy and legislation, slavery al¬ 
most entirely disappeared from among tbe Friends of Vir¬ 
ginia. But in 1781 it is recorded that a person not profes¬ 
sing with Friends, having been appointed executor to a 
Friend's estate, had sold some negroes, and two members, i 
heirs of the deceased, had purchased them. The case being - 
represented to the Yearly Meeting of 1781, it was adopted | 
as tbe unanimous judgment of tho Meeting, “ that notwith- 
standing motives of humanity may hare induced such pur- ' 
chnsos, yet they being contrary to our discipline. Monthly , 
Meetings ought to receive no acknowledgment, short of the ! 
purchasers executing manumissions for said negroes: also ' 
to continue it under their care, that the remaining heirs do 
not receive any part of the money, arising from the said 

Monthly Meetings were also directed in cases where their 
endeavors proved ineffectual to induce that justice to be 
done to slaves, “ which wo are fully persuaded is their na¬ 
tural right,” to disown the individuals. 

The document from which the foregoing facts are elim¬ 
inated, has been placed in my hands through the kindness 
of a leading Friend. It is entitled “A Brief Statement of 
the Testimony of the religious Society of Friends against 
Slavery and tho Slave-tradePhiladelphia, 1843. The 
author states that more than twenty years elapsed from the 
first agitation of the sinfulness of slavebolding, before the 
Society was prepared to disown the slaveholders; and more 
than a quarter of a century before it could say there was no 
slave within its borders. At the same time, there was spread 
a conviction that justice requires it to compensate the slave 
for his labors : to provide for the instruction of the young, 
the care of the infirm and aged, and the assistance and ad¬ 
vice of those in active business. 

The Friends have never argued for expatriation and col¬ 
onization in another region, as the condition of emancipa¬ 
tion. Nor did they, before decreeing the absolute freedom 
of their slaves, attain to that sublimity of wisdom reached by 
certain politicians of our day, who coolly assert that “depre¬ 
cate it as we may, the only solution which the question of 
African Slavery admits of, among us, is the cruel and un¬ 
christian process of driving them out.” 

Friends have ever argued that the colored man of Amer¬ 
ica has the same right to a homestead on American soil, 
and under the protection of equal laws, as the white man of 
America. And from the period that the Society cleared it¬ 
self of all complicity with the great sin of slaveholding to 
the present time, it has steadily labored In the cause of uni¬ 
versal freedom, by enlightening the public mind respecting 
the enormities of tbe slave trade and of slavery. Seeing 
that tbe practice of slaveholding, tolerated by th« churches, 
stands chiefly in the way of the elevation of the colored 
man in the United States, it has given tho entire weight of 
its influence, and the right of its own pure example as a 
Religious Body, to cleanse our Christian name from the 
foul blot of what Spurgeon has lately called the crime of 
crimes. 

The success which tho Society of Friends has bad iu that 
good work in its o.wn body, foreshadows what will be the 
result in other religious denominations, as soon as they, 
too, in like manner, shall institute discipline for the crime of 
alaTebolding, and shall cut off and refuse fellowship to slave¬ 
holders. 

The facts in regard to other Churches that have adopted 
the alleged “almost universally repudiated principle of 
Church discipline,” of which Dr. Cheever is sneeringly pro¬ 
nounced “ that eminent witness,'-’ will be given in future 
numbers of these Way-Marks. 

Note. —To prevent mistake, we deem it necessary to say 
that not a few wealthy Friends, especially those connected 
with the sale and manufacture of cotton, have discounte¬ 
nanced the agitation of the abolition question. To a con¬ 
siderable extent they have advocated the claims of the Colo¬ 
nization Society, and as a body they have not, for thirty j 
years past, been active in the cause of emancipation, and 


those of them who have been active have met with great op¬ 
position from their brethren, and in some instances, “ dis¬ 
owned” hy their Meetings, for joining Anti-Slavery Soci¬ 
eties, and lecturing against slavery. Those of them who 
vote, have, with few exceptions, cast their votes for one'or 
the other of the great political parties that have wielded 
the powers of tbe State and National Governments m sup¬ 
port of slavery. While giving that Denomination just cred¬ 
it for purging itself from the practice of slaveholding, the 
claims of truth require that its delinquencies be recorded 
likewise.—E ditor of Principia. 


jfamilg JjtrsccIIitng. 


TO LITTLE LIZZIE. 


For the Principia. 


My dear little Lizzie. 

Aunt Glo'n been so busy 
With sweeping and sewing. 

And dressing and going. 

That she hasn’t found leisnre 
To act her best pleasnre, 

To write her dear Lizzie a loving love letter, 

And tell her she’ll never, no never forget her. 

She thinks of yon ever. 

By night and by day, 

When she’s down by the river. 

Or on her lone way 
To the woods, to get wintergreen; 

Whether walking or riding, 

Your own little self, I ween. 

Is in Annt Olo’s heart hiding. 

You’re her own little lilly. 

Her beautiful pearl, 

Her ‘‘dally down dilly,” 

Her dear, darling girl. 

You’re her bright shining star, 

Her birdie, her pet. 

You're her dew-drop, you are, 

Her sweet Mignonette. 

You're her dear little lady-bird, innocent dove, 

And more than all these, her siceet little torse. 

You may give ray best love 
To papa and “Bailie,”* 

And remember, my dove, 

To take care of buff-kittie ; 

Yon may give poor old Frank, 

A pat on the head, 

And tell him you’ll thank 
The kind fates, when he’s dead. 

’Tis a very cold day 
For the twelfth of March, 

And one’s lingers become 
As stiff as starch, 

When we go from the lire. 

So I think we will stay 
In a room where the warm air 
Drives Jack Frost away. 

We have five fires burning, 

We ought not to complain. 

If we sometimes feel cold, 

We can warm us again. 

How, if you will come, 

And make Aunty a visit, 

You shall have all you wish, 

If you’ll tell her what 
You shall sleep in her room, 

Warmed evor so nice, 

And have boded eggs for breakfast, 

And for dinner, iniuce pies. 

If you ask for a penny, 

I’ll go to my drawer. 

And give you "eoer so many "— 

If I find any there ! 

We have butter-nuts up-stairs. 

And apples down cellar ;— 

Mav-be Hattie won’t dare 
Let yon come if 1 tell her 
That we’ve red ourrant wine, 

So I won't apeak of that. 

Bnt we’ve two little kittens. 

And one black-and-white cat. 

So as soon as the cold weather is gone, and the snow. 
Come quick as you can, to see poor 

Aontt Glo. 

•As the child called its mother. 

“The Prettiest Little Baby in the World”— The 
only points on which the female sex iB ever unanimous—the 
baby in every case being, of course, tbe lady ’s own.— Putuh. 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 


RUIN of sou 1,5 by war. be said of the enslavement of one portion of the worshippers j -ixty of these globules, and a large net of fourteen or sixteen 

Says tho Advocate of Peace: How vast and fearful the j by another portion ? What shall be said of religious teach- inches in diameter one hundred and twenty thousand: and 

havoc o? immortal souls directly occasioned by war ! The , ers who have nothing to say against such practices T now ! yet such a net will be completed by one species (Eperia 

thought is appalling beyond expression ; aud it is high time , comes it to pass that, “ no where, but in the United Statesapodica) in about forty minutes, on an average, if no inter- 

for the truth on this point, if on no other, to be rung aloud in the land of slavery and of pro-slavery preachers and chur- ruption occurs.— Introduction to Zoology. 
the car of every Christian community. Too long has the ches, the eontemptof the poor has been carried :! to the same * ** " * 

poor soldier been permitted, partly through our own conni- extent 7" Whence comes it, that the “anti-Christian sepa- I Sewing by Artificial Light.— Persons whose visions 
vancc or neglect to dream of wading through all the atroe- ration of classes in the Christian Church” should be a “ pe- are somewhat defective can sew white cloth by candle light, 
ities and horrors of war, up to tho throne of an immaculate, , culiar institution'-’ in this boasted land of liberty ? Let Dr. but they are unable to perform the same operation with 
merciful God. Far be it from us to say that none have ever Olin answer these questions. And let him inform us what j black cloth. The following plan, however, affords a partial 
gone even from the field of blood to the realm of glorv :but ; he and hisecclesiastical associates have done and are doing to remedy:—Pin or baste a strip of whitepaper on the seam of 
if war is so notorious a hot-bed of vice and irreligion, if it 1 break down the juggernaut ear of caste, that rolls rampant, I the black cloth to be operated upon, and sew through the 
breathes a spirit forms a character, and absolutely enjoins over the churches of America, demanding not merely, the paper and cloth, and when tho seam is completed the pa- 


ewing by Artificial Light. —Persons whose visions 
somewhat defective can sew white cloth by candle light, 


iirit, forms a character, and absolutely enjoins 


utterly inconsistent with the gospel of Christ; exclusion of Christ's poor from the churches, but their ex- per may be torn off. The black thread will be distinctly 


o field of battle is such a theatre for tho worst passions patriation. if they have colored skins, from thclnudof their 


that ever rage in the bosom of man ; if fleets and camps aro, 
the world over, such provorbial reservoirs of impiety, pollu¬ 
tion and crime, I dare not suppose that such masses of mor¬ 
al putrefaction are borne up into the immediate presence of 
Him in whose sight the very heavens are not clean. 

What a destroyer, then, of immortal souls! Scarce a 
war that does not slay its thousands, its scores of thousands: 


ivity ?—Editor of Principia 


seen on the white paper, and by drawing the stitches a little 
tighter than usual, good work will be produced. This meth¬ 
od is well adapted for sewiiig by machinery as well as by 
hand .—Scientific American. 


There are those who, with a mistaken aspiration, are ask- _ , t _ 

ing for a life which shall, in its form and outward course, be Hindu Proverbs _The following an 

more spiritual than that which they arc obliged to live. tbe Sanscrit. 

They think that if they could devote themselves entirely to „ Swcet h tl)0 rausic of the lnte to hil 
what are called labors of philanthropy, to visiting the poor bcard tho prattle of i, is , 0wn children" 
and sick, that would be well and worthy—so it would be. < [Tho honse where there is no Divine 


and how often have there fallen upon a single field of bat- ^ ^ ^ would bo wcll nilll wortliy-so it would be. ,. Tho ho r ase where there 
tlo, ton thousand, twenty, thirty, fifty thousand, a hundred, They think (h . u if it cou i d be inscribed on their tombstone, ith tho gi hg of God « 

two hundred, three hundred thousand! ho uncommon that thoy had Ti ,itcd a milUon of cout .hes of disease, aud „ whon galt water rise8 t 


number this, in ancient warfare ; and since the dawn of the 
prosont century, there perished, in loss than six months of 


i tho clouds, it loses its saltnoss, 


carried balm and soothing to them, that would bo a glorious j and hocomes fresh and sweet; so with the human soul.” 


record—so it would be. But let me tell you that tho mil- 


the Russian campaign, half a million of tho French alone ■ Hon occagiong will comc _ avc , and the ordinary paths of 
in tho wars of Alexander and Cmser, some three millions vour firesides—wherein vou may 


each ; in tho wars of Napoleon, six millions; in tho wars of 
Jengliiz-Khan some thirty-two millions; in the wars of tho 
Turks and Saracens, sixty millions each ; and the lowest 
estimate I have ever seen, (Dr. Dick,) puts the sum total of 
its ravages from tho first at fourteen thousand millions, 
eightoen times as many as all the present population of our 


lat tho mil- (i jj 0 g 0od others, and it will come back in blessings to 
try paths of you jp,, , va ter which you pour at the foot of the cocoa 
cin you may trcPj c0m08 b ac k to you a sweet beverage at the top," allud- 


,s nobly as if all your life-long you visited beds of sick- j ng to tbo f act that tree requires frequent waterings, and 


ness and pain. Yes, I say, the million occasions will come, diat p ru j t 
varying every hour in which you may restrain your pas- a delicious milk, 
tions, snbdue your hearts to gentleness and patience, resign 
your own interest for another’s advantage, speak words of What are yo 


fruit, which grows at the extreme top, is filled with 


ir ?—A pastor, walking c 


Will tho church of Christ never awake to a subject so im¬ 
mensely important ? Bolievers in the gospel of peace, fol- 


and sick in spirit, and soften and assuage tho wet 
bitterness of the mortal lot. These indeed cannot 


e the fallen and cheer the fainting i cently, met a little girl belonging to his flock. As they walked 


| on together, he spoke to her of her studies, and was pleased to 
j find her manifest an interest amounting almost to enthusiasm, 


God of peace, can you still fold your hands in apathy or 
despair, and let such a fell destroyer of mankind for two 
worlds continue his work of death and perdition, unchecked! 
unresisted by any efforts or oven prayers from you ? 


.d daughters of tho ^ thosg of wbal ; 8 technically denominated philanthropy, j pastor, 


» of specific actions, I in the cultivation of her mind. “But why, EUie," asked the 


But in them, I say, you may discharge offices not less useful I do you 


you so anxious to succeed in your studies f What 
n to do with your education, after it is finished?" 


than the self-denials of the far-famed sisters of charity, than 
the labors of Howard or Oberlin, or than tho sufferings of 
the martyred host of God’s elect. They shall not be written 


“ Ob," said the little girl, “ I want to learn, that I may do 
some good iD the world. I don’t want to die without ever 
having been of use in the world, by livmg in it. 1 ’ 


Nowhere else, says Dr. Olin I believe, but in the United ^ ^ ^ ^ gecret bo ; k of tbe ( 

States—certainly nowhere to the same extent—does this anti- 

Christian separation of classes prevail in the Christian church. e ’ -*-■<« » ►—- 

The beggar in his tattered vestments walks the splendid Friendship in Fish. I once had occasion to observ e the Idle Men.—I have often heard it said it was a pity that 
courts of St. Peter’s, and kneels at his costly altars by the gtre ngth of affection that can exist even between fish. I gentlemen have Dot some nice occupation for their hands 
side of dukes and cardinals. The peasant in his wooden wa8 accus tomcd to keep some golden fish in a large glass during the hours they pas3 with the women in the family re¬ 
shoos is welcome in the gorgeous churches of Notre Dame „ lobc . I do not think that I should do so now for what- union, or in the small, social gathering; for that it makes the 
and tho Medcleine ; aud even in Englaud, whoro political ev er care I might take of them, still it was a state ofimpris- men Ipok so loutish to be sitting idly by, or only wagging 
and social distinctions aro more rigorously enforced than in ouraont to which I was dooming them. It so happened that their tongues, while the women's nimble fingers are producing 
any other country on earth, the lord and the peasant, the fr0m gome cause . the nature of which I do not recollect, my many pretty and useful results, all the time tbeir tongues are 
richest and the poorest; are usually occupants of the samo Ht0( . k wag diminished to two. I gave away one of them, running on in the most agreeable way.— Dr. Oldham. 

•church, and partakers of the same communion. That tho q' be 0 ther. from that moment, refused to cat: he lay motion- ►—■ * * ♦>-•- 

rovorse of all this is true in many parts of this country, eve. ]csg at y, e bottom of the water, and as I thought, was pin- Art and science have no opposers hut those who are igno- 

full well. There are religious ; ng awa y. It struck mo that ho was mourning the loss of ran t. 

bo exclusively of the wealthy as b ; g companion. I shall never forget the evident joy and Despatch is the soul of business, and method is the soul of 
digent family or individual; and grange antics to which he abandoned himself, when his com- d eS pa.tch. 
b ,where the gospel is neverpreach- „ an i on was restored to him.— Morris. 


on your tombs; but they are written deep in the hearts of Noble purpose! Who of our young friends are studying 
men —of friends, of children, of kindred all around you ; they and living to so good an end? Who of us are making an 
are written in the secret book of the great account .—Orville every day impress for good, on the hearts and lives of those 
Deiren among whom we move ? 


ry observing man knows full well. mere arc religious ; ng away . It struck mo that 
congregations, composed so exclusively of tho wealthy as hig companion. I shall nev 
scarcely to embrace an indigent family or individual; and grange antics to which he abi 
tho number of such churches .where tho gospel is never preach- pardon was restored to him.- 

ed to tho poor, is constantly Increasing. Rich men, in- —-►-* 

stead of associating themselves with their more humble fel- The Spider s 1 bread, i 
low-Christians, where their money, and their influence and to fabricate a net, not less mj 
counsels are so much needed, usually combine to erect mag- man, for the capture of its p 
aifioent churches, in which sittings are too expensive for any right place and then patieutl 
but people of fortune, and from which the poor are as office- ing so strange that il we did 
tually excluded as if there were dishonor or contagion in eyes by the common hous. 

J i .i- .. * ik...-«-r.nld Rftfim wonderful. Bu 


Despatch is the soul of business, and method is the soul of 
despatch. _ 


_ + -—4- NOTICE. 

The Spider's Thread. —That any creature could bo found the CHURCH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY will hold its ANSI- 
fabricate a net, not less ingenious than that of the fisher- VERSARY by two Public Meetings iu the Tremont Temple. Bos- 
an for tho capture of its prey; that it should fix it in the ton. May 2Dth, at 11 o'clock A. M., and 7§ P. 11. The speakers will 


e capture of its proy ; that it should fix it in the ton. May 29th, at 11 o’clock A. M., and 7§ P. it. The speakers will 
aud then patiently wait the result, is a proceed, be Dr. Cheever.Rcv. Daniel Worth from Greensboro’ Jail .North 
, ,. Carolina, Rev. A. B. Bradtord,Free Presbyterian Chinch, New Cat 


d strange that if we did not see it done daily before < 
by the common house-spider, and garden-spider. 


without the slightest inconvenience, to bear the pecuniary 


odIo of fortune, and from which the poor are as offec- mg so strange tnat ll we oiuno ' tie Pa., Rev. J. R. W. Sloanc, Reformed Presbyterian Church, -V-«' 

excluded as if there were dishonor or contagion in eyes by the common house-spider, and garden-spider, it Yurk RevIb D unn. Free WiU Baptist Church Boston, Rev. A. W. hie 

nrosence A congregation is thus constituted, able, would seem wonderful. But how much is our wonder in- congregational Church CU, Rev. John Duncan, Stafford, Baptist 

ns Of twenty-churches, monopolizing and consigumg thread, and then f I constructed 1 - and friends of the Society are requested to attend at 3 o’clock P. M. m 

nparative inactivity, intellectual, moral and material, with which, in certam C ' the Meionaou Hall, of the Tremont Xemple Building. 

-cos for want of which so many other congregations to add to all this, as an example of the wonder which he By or(ler oftllc Setrcto} , 

)0 nied to struggle with the most ombarrasiug difficult- most common things exhibit when carefully e^tnunud, the _ Henry T. Ch ervbe- 

Can it for a moment he thought that such a state of net of the garden-spider consists o tvvonistinct s o si writings of william ggodbll. 

, is desirable, or in harmony with the spirit and design The threads forming the concentric circles are composed oi a ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ of (he ^ fo . 

, ?_ n r Olin silk much more elastic than that of the rays, and arestudded democracy of Christianity, 2 v«i«.,. 

the above mentioned evils should be corrected, as, over with minute global* of a 

they should, what shall he said of arrangements | sive to retain any unwary y w come- i terms cash. 

**'****rszrsi iLd 


to comparative inactivity, intellectual, moral and material, 
resources for want of which so many other congregations 
are doomed to struggle with the most ombarrasiug difficult- 


things is desirable, or in harmony with the spirit and design 
of the gospel?— Dr. Olin. 

If the above mentioned evils should be corrected, as, 
doubtless they should, what shall be said of arrangements 
for fostering caste in the Church, by setring apart separate 


pews for persons having dark complexions ? What shall j well t 









